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theatre aad drasa, the lyrical novel, factors affecting the 
appreciation cf suspenseful draaatic presentations, syntactic 
analysis and the perforaance of poet^,^ training advantaged and 
disadvantaged black kindergarteners in sociodraaa, the effect of 
three classrooa intervention strategies on the aoral develepaent of 
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Aaerican woaen, the theories of R«. Stanislavsky and V. Spolin, 
creative draaa as a teaching strategy, draaa in the eleaentary 
classrooa, and an appraisal of oral interpretation in light of recent 
psychological research on aental iaagery. ifU 
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THB* NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 
IROM leOS TO 1970 Order No. 791S3Ta 



AMDtR80N> Brenda Jean^ Ph.D, 
<Arb«iia*Champalgn, 1978* 307tjp, 



University of Illinois at 



This ie *»t*vey of the representation of the North Anter* 
te^nli^Haa. »eatre and drama from 1605 to 1970. The pur • 
pos« Is to discover any line of development or pi^erna in the 
treatment o! the Indian during this time. Performance faets 
are given for eaen play k lown to have teen produced Anv 
aov0l6» poems, or historical works which directly Influenced 
specific plays are related to their dramatic counterpart. Lists 
ef eharaeters and original casts and review! which state the / 
contents of plays or reflect contemporary attitudes toward the 
rti^e Indian are Included where pertinent and when available. 
Ib liittances where play scripts are extant, examples of plot» 
character, language, or staging which contributed to the de* 
veloiment of the Indian drama are cited* Appendices Include 
a list d all plays with Indian characters discovered In re- 
lurch and a list drawn from Odell of 574 dramatic productlcms 
to which the Indian appeared, primarily on the New York stage, 
from mi to 1894 and the 189 actors and actresses who por* 
traced prlnclptd Indian characters. 

Tills survey reveals no single line of development for the 
todtaa In theatre and drama. Over the four centuries that this * 
sunrey spans, however, certain patterns are revealed. 

The exotic nature of the idealised Indian provided the orig- 
inal impetus for his appearance on the London stage. The his* 
tortoal Indian hero and romantic hero and heroine were adopted 
from ^ British Into American drama at the close of the elgh* 
teenth century. The historical heroine based on Pocahontas 
proved extremely popular In American theatre during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Fictional heroines were also 
based on this character and received similar treatment in 
characterization 'and plot The Introduction of the female 
shaman and minority figure were the twentieth century's con* 
tribiitlon to change in attitude In the representation of the fe- 
male Indian in theatre and drama. 

The Indian as hlst^ical hero on the American stage dis- 
played the Idealized qualities that were the basis for British 
eighteenth -century fictional heroes. A number of historical 
bttan heroes were represented on the stage, but King Philip 
and Sitting Bull were the nineteenth- and twentieth ••century 
favourites, respectively. The fictional hero, adopted from lit- 
erature, Cooper^s novels In particular, achieved popularity In 
the 1880's and 1840*s. 

From 1798 to 1840 the Indian on the American stage, like the 
eighteenth «^entury British example, was primarily noble and 
geMroes« He was necessary to provide Americans with an 
htrolc model, but in the 1870's and 1880's he developed into a 
itvagw . menacing type who reinforced the heroic deeds of 
white scouts and rangers. The greatest degeneration of the 
indl«'s image was effected and perpetuated by the dime novel 
and the Indian characterizations based on it in the western 
melodrama and Wild West show. 

The Indian was first used as a comic character in late 
etghteenth-century British drama to satlriase the heroic con- 
cept ftnaid in literature and philosophy. In the mid-nine* 
teenth •century American drama, he was used to burlesque 
the popular Indian hero and heroine as represented on the 
stage. The twentieth -century Indian provided comedy in 
mueical theatre as a character who represented through 
stereotyped actions and dialogue the Indlan*s supposed short- 
comings. 

The Indian in spectacle first contributed the beauty and color 
of hie ritualistic dances and songs or attempts at them In seven- 
tsentti- and eighteenth -century masques and operas. Another 
form of spectacle was the terror and excitement of the Indian 
*on the warpath* which was developed in western melodramas 
and Wild West shows of the 1870*8. The twentieth-century 
mtmleal and opera revived the spectacle of the Indian dance and 



Indians have sometimes appeared as themselves or acted 
IndlMi roles, but they have done so In plays written by whitv 
playwrights for white audiences. Many playwrights actually 
^^ngfched Indian life and transferred their acquired knowledse 
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in one form or another In attempts to authenticate their plays, 
but external realism has consistently failed to bridge the gap 
t^etween the stage representation of the Indian and the genuine 
Indian. Over four centuries drami^lc literature and theatrical 
presentations have done llttle^more than express the changlnpt 
attitudes of whites toward the Indian. The paradoxical fasclna* 
tlon that has kept the Indian a part of theatre for so long la two* 
^old: his usefulness In expressing sentiments that are valued 
by the white culture, and his uniqueness as a figure ftee from 
the ^civilized** constraints of white society. 



TBB LYRICAL NOVEL; A STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS AMD 
PERFORMANCE PERSPECTIVE Order No. 7003890 

BEMMBTTi Suaanne» Ph,IX University of Missouri « CokuaMa^ 
X878» 191pp« Supervisor: Frances McCurdy 

The ^rlcal novel fttses elements of the lyric and the narra<» 
tlve and provides complex and oballenging performance con* 
struets* Many of the questions applied to traditional narrative 
fietlon do not reveal the tenslcms Inherent in a genre that com* 
mnes fiialities.of poetic lyricism with those of narrative iirose* 
Hie uniqueness of lyrical fiction lies in the transference of 
poetic elements to a sustained novel form. 

The intent of this stu^ Is to apply suitable methodologies 
to lyrleal fiction to reveal its operation in print and pertor**^ 
maaoe. Three nwjor aspects of the lyrical n^el Introdueed by 
Ral|^ Freedrnan«*lyrlcal process^ lyrical immediacy, aad lyri* 
cal pdntotview^-comprise the l>ackgroundof an extended strw 
tural aaa^sis of lyrical fiction* This structural analysis ex* 
amines the arrangement of the fictional materials. While plot» 
diaracter, setting, and point of view customarily organise prose 
Hoticn^ thilr manipulation is a feature of lyrical fictlom 

The performance perfective of this study stresses the text, 
the performer, and the audience, and the relationship of these 
ttiree* The performance approach to text directly originates 
trom^ A 'Structural ana^cal iqn>roach and, using the tools of 
striratural performance analysis, explores the tension or 
aamlc interplc^ between the lyric and the narrative. 

Following an examination of the form of lyrical fiction aad 
Its pertorm^jiee dinnensions, extended analyses of two sigidfl* 
cant modem Amerioan lyrical novels will serve as an illuetn* 
tlott. These novels are John Hawkes' The Blood Oranges and 
DJana Barnes' Nlghtwood , These works are appropriate tor a 
study of lyrical fiction due to their conspicuous lyrical quail* 
tiest Considered together, the novels provide a clearer per* 
q^eetive of the complexities and potentialities of lyric fiction, 
Tlie Hawkes novel presents a flrst*person point of view, unified 
hf imagery of places while Bamea' novel utiliaes an onmiscient 
poinr Of view imifted fay recurring imagery of cha racter . Since 
both novels illustrate a fusion of lyric and narraiive tedmlques, 
diverse points of view and poetically enriched language together , 
they combine to illustrate a-variety of structural concerns tor 
the reader and performer. 



IffiQRBE OF OUTCOME -UNCERTAINTY AND DEGREE OF 
POSITIVE DISPOSITION TOWARD THE PROTAGONIST AS 
FACTORS AFFECTING THE APPRECIATION OF SUSPENSE- 
FUL DRAMATIC PRESENTATIONS Order No, 7901987 

COMISKY, Paul William, Ph»D, U. verstty of Massachusetts, 
1978, 147j;>p, Director: Professor Jennings Bryant 

In order to investigate the effects of the degree of perceived 
outcome •uncertainty and the degree of positive disposition to* 
ward the protagonist on ratings suspense and subsequent ap« 
predatlori of auspenseful dramatic presentations, a laboratory* 
experimental investigation was conducted employing a S X 3 X 2 
factorial cesii^n^ Five levels of degree of perceived outcome* 
uncertainty (0/100, 1/100, 25/100, 50/100> 100/100) were ex* 
amined lii order to investigate alternative nypotheses based 
upon classical and contemporary philosophical and theoretical 
offerings. Three levels of positive disposition (neutral^ mildly 
positivef strongly positive) toward the protagonist were created 
and eniplcye<i«*i*epresen'lng the range in disposition towa**d the 



yrali«Mlfit asaooiatod with typloal draimtte televisioii and mo« 
tloii pletttM ottertn^^*^ aa to datormlm the eflMt of ditf er** 
ttiWirttif** in dlspoaltlM on tha 'erMtloa of soBpanBe and aubaa* 
* faail ^WMeiatlm of ttia praaantaUma^ In additton» viawar aaa . 
afliala vata axaminad*^ 

Camapondiag to tM ladiorUl eonMnatlona of tha two pro* 
gfn ^ B^|1?t^ faetora, tUtaan var^tona of a tllmad, auqpanaaful cteaa 
aatiw p ca vara prodoead througli varlattona In a narratlva pra- 
anMab Tbatftactivanaaaof thamantpiilatlcmavaadatermteiad 
Iqn^iteataaiptoylivagrovptoaUngaltaation. Inordartoax* 
amlaa ttia effeeto ct tHaaa axpartmantal varlattona on tha oraa« 
Han 8uq(>an8a vlthopt tha poaalUa paroeption-altorUig dfaet 
of tte praaanlatton of tha raaolution of tha auq>attaa> tha eag« 
mania warapraaanted without tha raaotatlon. TbafindUwacf 
.tta pr^rt damonatratad that tha maidpulationa ytaUad aatia* 
iMtorf dUterantlattona for botti f aetota* Moraoyar» botti toa 
tfagraa of oiitooma«imaartaUity and diapoaitlon toward tha pro* 
togariat ylaldad algnlfleant affaeto on lattnga of aospanaa aa 
w^ aa on ratlnga (tf appraoiatlon* Saapan^a waa masdmal in 
tta aandltlon in wMdi tha ehaneaa of auooaaa wara ona in ona<- 
koadrad and minimal whan althar cartaln mecaaa or failttra 
waaaaaurad* Incraaaini^ poaitiva dlapoalttona toward tha pro* 
laganlat prodiiead Ineraastngly highar ratlnga of auqianaa* Ap- 
pratii^on waa Uivaraal^ ralatad to auapanaa. . No aax of faeta 



In tha main axparlmant» aal^acto wara axaminad UidlvidaaUy 
te «rdar that phyaiologieal aaaaaamant of arouaal oould ba in-> 
aitiM, Tha Bttspenaa aegmant waa praaatttad with tha raaoln- 
tton* Qoaattonnalra ratlnga of anjoymani, antertalnmaitt^ aua* 
panaa, aaathatic appaal, aatisfaetion with tha outcoma, tha indl- 
vldaal'a par^ivad ralativa ehaneaa of succeading, Ukli« for 
tte Individual, Uklng for tha oppoaing f oreaa» and ralattva powar 

toa individual wera tateh immadiataly aftar aach reapondant 
hadaa«^ tha antlra aagmant^ In ganara^ tha effaeta of tha da- 
graa of outcoma^uneartainty and poaitlva dlapositton toward tha 
pTCtagaiat' wara trivial on aU maaauraa. Weak aax aftacta ra- 
Mitad on soma maaauraa* 

Olaamaion of tte raautta incluoad analyaia of tha flndinga 
i tteprataat and tte main ascparlmant aa wall aa aap l a n at fcona 
> tIN dltfaranOM in raauUa batwaan tte two examination alto- 
Implleatlona for futnra raaaaroh wara alao notad* 
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njL^LiABiLTry and channel conflict in the 

O^^VATIONAL system OF REHEARSAL INTERACTION 
CATEOORIES Ordar No* 7001436 

rLURRSR, Roy Sylvaatar, Ph.D. Bowling Oraan Stata Univar- 
.any, 1918. aoSpp. 

Tte lanportanea of tha diractor/aetor ralationahip in ra* 
haaraal promptad Rotert Portar to adapt Nad Flandara' btar<- 
aatlao itaalyala for uaa by Dlraetora and by thaatra ampirleiata* 
. Whan MBj^ad by trained eodara, Portar'a Otearvational Sya- 
tarn at IMiaaraal fiitaraetlon Catagorlaa (OSRIC) providaa in* 
fMmatloo ragardliif 1) tha nature of tha diractor/actor inter- 
aatian, %) tha aoeloamotional ellmata of tha rehaaraal, and 
parmtla 9) eonaluaioaa to te drawn about tte diractor'a ra* 
tearaal^la.'' 

R waa the purpoaa of thia atudy to aaaaaa tha raliabUity of 
06MC* Two aaaumptiona fundamental to Porter'a atudy are 
1) that a verbal coding (audio tape) of the director/actor biter- 
aattei to aufflciant am 2) that thaaa otearvationa— codlnga<-<- 
BMiy te aaded rallably, regardlaaa of atimulua, by one trained 
ObaafvarAodar, Thaaa aaaumptiona, tranalated aa^ channel 
oanfllet and, 2) coder raliabtltty, wara tha aubject of invaati* 
gaUoa to ttito atudy* 

To tavaatigata theae aaaumptiona, each of four director/ 
aelor taama rote-i>layed three different tehavtoral modea: In* 
atertva» Precluaiva, and Mixed* Each mode laated eight ndn- 
alaa and waa aimuttaneour ly video and audio taped* Tranaeripta 
wera made from tte audto tape« The nonvertel channel waa 
obtained when the videotape waa presented with the sound otf« 
Four groups of thraa coders each coded the interactiona 
Mtog OSRIC. 

A variety of meaaurea were applied to the data developed 
from tte coded observatlona: two-way and one«>way analysis of 
varlanaa of three OSRIC categories and comparisons of OSRIC 
O ito te^ed to determine if there was conflict among the chan* 



neto; tte examination of tha coding sheets of the coding groups. 
inttylduaUy and by groups, helped to <'eterminejhe rallabiUty 
of tha aodara and coding groupa, while auggest^g tha numter 
of cedars required for a rellable^portrayal of the rahaaraal 
toteraation* 

Raaalts of tte atudy indicated that 1) an audio tape would 
provide enou^ toformation to characterlae a director 'a re- 
haaraal b^vipr, 2) tha audio tope would te a more reliable 
aourea tf coded by at least three codera, and 3) tha data uaahil 
to dlraetora and reaearehers might te detained in n more eeo* 
nomteal and lesa terdenaoma manner* While it to poaatoto 
that ttia audio channel may provldiT sufficient information, it 
*to clear that ona coder wtU not provide reliable data. The 
preaent study atoo recommends that care be taken to tte aa- 
lacttai of codera and ttet mmttoring of their observationf te 
eOMtouad aftar tha initial training period la completed. 

Raaearch that treata OSRIC as a system of varlabtoa to 
needed to datermtoe the accuracy of thto atudy'a conclusions 
regarding channel conflict, and to arrive at conclusive dato re- 
gardtog tte optimum numt3«r of coders and how to improve 
coder training methods. 



SYNTACTIC ANALYSIS AND THE PERFORMANCE 
OF POETRY: A TRANSFORMATIONAL -GENERATIVE 
METHOD Order No, TSOOMO 

GRAY, Carolyn GrUfltti, Ph.D. The Univaratty of Taxaa at 
Auatto, 1078, ISQn^* Supcrvlaor: Martto T« Todaro 

All theorists to the performance of literature teliava ttiat 
Utarature to utterance and ttet thia utteranca to ahaped by ayn« 
tax, Daaplta the importaaca of ayntax to tha dtoclpUna, no 
atudy tddata haa utiUsed transformational-generative Ito* 
gttfaMe ttoAry, Therefore, this study demonatratea tha rate* 
vaaea of tranafbnhational«i(anarativa lingutotto theory to tof 
partnrflnnca of poetry, 

FIrat, tha atudy explalna and reviewa important dlaeaa* 
atoaa ot litoratura by tranaformational llngulato and eatab* 
Uahea an analytical methodology auitabte tor partormara of 
Utoratttre, Second, the atudy damonatratoa thto methodology 
bf analyatog four poems by Sylvto Plath frequently anthoto- 
gtoed to performance textbooka and ateawhere. Third, by com* 
partng the resutta of tha analyaaa with other critical ap- 
proaehaa, tha atuij^ raveato particular toalghto toto uttoranoa 
aO^rdad by this method, FtoaUy, the study relates the re- 
ante of tte tranaformational syntactic anaJysea to tha ^^iftc 
of tte performer. 



TRAINING ADVANTAGED AND DISADVANTAGED BLACK 
KINDERGARTENERS IN SOCIOORAMA: EFFECTS ON CRE- 
ATIVITY AND FREE RECALL VARIABLES OF ORAL LAN- 
GUAGE Order Nb, 7901642 

HALEY, Gary Ann Lyons, Jph.D. University of Georgia, 1978. 
191PP* Supervisor: E. Pa\ii Torrance 

This Investifcalion had two parallel purposes: (1) to study 
the effects of socUiccononUC status and intervention method on 
the creatlv ty of black kindergarteners; and, (2) to examine the 
effects of socioeconomic status* intervention method, and the 
order of free re ill on the oral language of black five-year-olds. 

The measures of creativity were fluency and originality. 
Both were characterized by verbal, kinetic, and combination 
verbal ^kinetic modea of expression. Creativity scores were 
obtained with the Torrance Thinking Creatively in Action and 
Movement test. 

Indices of oral language were fluency^ quality^ and intrusions 
present in oral language samples of the subjects. Fluency in* 
eluded three variables representing the number of words con- 
tained in related oral language samples, ^ality was the rep* 
resentation of meaning in semantic memory. Four information 
processing measures of semantic memory were obtained by 
applying the Kintsch text base analysis to the subjects* free 
recall oral language saniples. Positive intrusions represented 
inferences while negative intrusions renectod errors in the sub- 
jects* memory for the orally presented story. 
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rtm sample eonaisted of 79 advantaged and dlaadvantaxed 
Uaek cMldren in a southern metropolitan Vrea. Subjects were 
lyndomly* assigned rtM^in their SE8 stratifying label to three 
treatment condiUons: ^oeiodrama, CarkhuR human resources 
devrtopment, and a control. Children in th^ sociodrama and* 
QurMniff intenrentton groups were tralnejHh problem solving 
sad oral language sUUs in 40*minttte daily Sessions for sU 
woshi. iaiereaUvity and oral laii^agedati were gathered 
it tte Md^of the intervention period. 

Oral language samples were oMained through both structured 
nd free recall of information contained in al stimulus story* 
flMbjMts were randomly assigned to immediate ana delayed 
Cirw raeatl groups. 

n»mcy and originality measures of creativity were analysed 
bf ssi^ate multivariate analysis of vifrj^nce procedures as 
mnt the fluency^ quality, and intrusionary measures of oral 
taivaage. Intrusions were examined further with the^Qonpara- 
metrlo ehi-square statistic to test for relationships between 
ttM Independent variablss and the typo of ending subjects pro- 
vidsd to tho open-ended story. Story endings were categorised 
aspoMtlvo, negative, •or "ho ending. 

Crastii^ity analyses revealM significant main effects for 
both ioeloeeonomic status and intervention method. Affluent 
tdaek children were more verbally creative, while poor Waek 
diildren were more kineticaUy creative, although overall mean 
erealtvtty seores did not differ significantly. The sociodrama 
group was more fluent and original than the control groiv 
ttffongh kinetic and combination verbal •kinetic response styles 
as m more fluent ttirough a verbal responsb style. The 
soeMnAa group also outperformed the Carkhuff group in 
SMibtsafton verbal •kinetic respodse style fluency and origi- 

Ond language fluency was affected by intervention method 
' but not by socioeoonomic status os the order of free recall. 
Betti sociodrama and Carkhuff fldeney scores were significantly 
idgber than control scores. AdvantalM children demonstrated 
better oral language quality than disadvantaged children. The 
soeio^ama group scored significantly higher than the control 
groop on all four univariate measures of oral' information pro- 
cessing although the multi-variate statistic was nonsignificant. 
CMdrw recalling the story immediately revealed better oral 
pfoeetsinc skills than children recalling the story following 
ibv^rsd recall. Oral language i|uality was also differentially 
affected by the two-way interactions of socioeconomic status 
^ and intervention method with the order of free recall. 

Advantaged children made more infer intial intrusions while 
disadvafdaged children made more errors in free recall mem- 
ory. Children recalling the story imn^ediately made fewer neg- 
ative mtntsions than children who first responded to questions 
about the story. 

Oisadvantagod children provided an ending to the stimulus 
story Sftore often than advantaged children. Half the subjects 
in the two intervention groups provided endings to the story in 
eomparison to S9> of the control subjects. 



TflB BfrSCT OF THREE CLASSROOM INTERVEKTIOM 
SnUTBOlES ON THE MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF PRE-- 
ADOLBSCENTS: MORAL DILEMMA DISCUSSION, CREATIVE 
WIAMATICS, AND CREATIVE DRAMATICS/MORAL OI* 
LEMMA DISCUSSION , Order No. 7903291 

JOHNSON, Xan S., Ph.D. Northwestern University, 1978. 
1949. 

BACKGROUND 

Moral education has been a dilemma to the modern class- 
room teacher throughout the 20th C entury. Hartshorne and 
Msgr (1918) found that no relationsldp existed between moral 
knovrtsdie and moral behavior, Viitue lists were discarded. 
Ceavtrssly, teachers attempting to practice value-neutralitf 
to fl» dassroom were unable to avoid teaching a 'hidden cur- 
ftmAnnP of moral rules (Jackson, 1968). Kohlberg (1958> 
I98M9 ^ti* ids study on the theories of John Dewey (1909) 
sad Man Piaget (1932), studied the moral Judgments of sdb- 
Jecto in several cultures, f oUralng their moral development 
Ihr over a decade. He found ttat all people appear to move 
^ Mghtlie same six hierarchically invariant-sequential stages 



of moral reasoning. Morality, to Kohlberg, is not a presoi .vod 
set of behaviors, but is, instead, a set of underlying pqrohdlogl« 
cal structures by which all people organise behaviors. 

^Related studies CTuriel, 1966; Blatt & Kohlberg, 1873) indi« 
oated that Intervmtion strategies prochice significant moral 
growttk Moral dilemma dtseusslmi (MOD) was used in these 
stttittes as the intervention striegy. 

Further studies (Travtss, 1974; Arbuthm)t, 1973) suggested 
I that intervention strategies using role-playing rattier than dis« 
eusstott als; produced moral growth. However, tto role-play* 
tMdels used in these studies differed greatly from ereative 
dranwttes. In oonqiarlson, creative dramatics a|q»eared more 
flexible, more socially safe, and more adaptable for multiple ' 
uses in the pre -adolescent classroom. Creative dramatios 
was, therefore, used as the role-playing model in this 
stu^. ^ 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effect of 
particiimtion in hypothetical moral dilemma solving through 
the teaching strategies of moral dilemma discussion (M1M» 
and ereative dramatics (CO), both separately and combined, 
on the moral development of pre-adolescents. Moral devel«» 
oi^neat was defined as an upward movement through six 
hierardkioaliy Invariant-sequential stages of moral reason- 
*hg. 

Hypotheses 

Four hypotheses were developed. Hypothesis One predicted 
MDO would produce significant moral growth. Hypothesis Two 
predieted CD would produce significant moral growth. Hy- 
pothesis Three predicted CD/MOD wodld out-produce not only 
the CONTROL grav, but the CD and MDD groups as well. 
Ryiiothesis Four predicted a significant interaction between 
stages and strategies. 

. 

Procedures 

A sample population of seventy-eight f Itth-graders were 
random^ assigned to one of four treatment groups. Ths ex- 
periment consisted of twelve sessions of either MDD or CD, 
with one group, CD/MDD, getting both or twenty-four totsl ses* 
sions. Moral development was measured tqr the Moral Judg- 
m«d Interview (MJQ, Form A and Form B (Kohlberg, 1977)« 
Form A served as the pre«4e8t, while Form B served as the 
post-test. A 2 x 4 design was used, the two factors being stages 
and methods. Moral development was the dependant variable. 

Results 

A two-way analysis of covariance for unequal cell slae was 
used. A signlflcant F was found (F « 8.45, £ » .000^ between 
groups. The Newman-Keuls (Ferguson, 1976) procedure was 
lasd to compare the groves. The results indicated that only 
Rypothenis Three was supported. 

Conclusions 

This study demonstrates that an intervention strategy (CD/ 
MDD) combining twelve sessions of CD with twelve sessions 
of MOD or twenty -four total sessions does significantly pro- 
duce moral growth. The CO/MOD strategy also demonstrated 
significant growth margins when compared to the CD and the - 
MDD strategies. However, since the CD and the MDD group 
received only twelve seeslons each, It Is difficult to say what 
caused the difference. Exposure time to each dilemma and In- 
teraction of CO with MDO may both be responsible for moral 
growth In this siady* Still, the stu<i^ does provide the class- 
room teacher with an Immediately available intervention strat- 
egy for approaching moral education. 
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A STUDY FOR TBS ORAL IMTERPRBTBR OP PROBL8M8 
IN TBI 9f RFORMANCE OF 8IIAiaS8PSARE*S PLAYS 

Ordor No. 

MO DQNMKLL, WlUUm Bmintlt, 9h,lK Nbrthwtatora Uaivw* 
H^, tSTS. 2S3pp. 

Tte i^raM *Oral Interpreter* In the title may be partially 
tnteleaiMng for two reasois* First, one may Infer from It that 
tttte aliidly Is only for those who are concerned with the oral per* 
^ot.aiakespeare. Second, It may Imply that Oral In* 
i laKConcerMd exclusively wltti the oral aspects of 
Both assonqptions are lacorrectl While the oral 
irt e tp te te r Is concerned with the oral aspects of performance, 
so m Is he concerned with the total embodlmait of the te)Ct In 
perfsrmanee* ^ order to achieve the embodiment of Shake* 
^pewre's tesct in performance he must focus on those aspects of 
liii plays which concern ang^ Interpreter of Shakemieare^s 
he sUent reader or oral i^fdrmer. These IndMe 
i*s langiiage and verse. In addition to the study of 
and style. Thus while the ttvOf ultlaijBtely focuses 
en Umi particular problems of the solo performer of Shake- 
genre's plays, or the oral Interpreter as he Is most commonly 
callsd^ a major portion ot the study la both addressed to ayid 
sn^leiMe to Interpreter of Shakespeare's works. 

AlttMgh tfie study of Shidtespeare^s pU^s through the mm* 
dhm ot oral performance has been employed by many colleges 
sad universities for at least a century. It seems particular^ 
ippMfrshle at this time for two reasons. One te the experiment 
tattoo by many English departments with the performance ol 
ttskespeare's plays as plays within the dassroonu Many 
Ini^lsb teachers today are not wlf considering the probtoms 
of staging, charaeterlaatlons, motivation, and the llke> but also 
ha#ni tMr stttderte experiment with a variety of "theatrical 
techniiaes,** At the same time, a movement has been taking 
pteee wItUn some theatres In an attempt to make their produc* 
tlflBS of Shake^ieare's plays ^more retevant* to c<Hitesnporary 
audiences^ 1h the final chapter this movement Is considered In 
mmrw dsteU, with examination of tts contributions as well as 
SQBi* of the pr<rtilems It has created. 

to IMS stady the oral Interpreter Is seen as having three 
prlamry roles and rewonsttilittes: director, actor, and de* 
slgMW* ttnee he ants; f umll alTo! these rotes somewhat sinwl* 
taneoQsly jaadyet must also fulfill his major responsibility** 
ttat off bringing Shakespeare^s text to life in a manner vdiidi 
iscuMS primary attention on the text rather than on himself as 
artlsl»«4» faces a siseabte task. 

Ths study traces the nuijor prdblems the interpreter en* 
ecMtors as he works toward the embodiment process. In Chap* 
tir B, ^ords. Words, Words,* research tools are suggest^, 
i*s language and his syntax are examined, ami the 
I el making a close, literal paraphrase is demonstrated, 
m, '^SidDtext and Shakespeare,* looks at what cm* 
I subtext and how It may be both helpful and harmful to 
the Iflteipreter of Shakespeare. 

Ctaapter XV, "Aspecte ot Shakespeare's Verse: Meter and 
RhyaaOt* looks at these two very important etemento of Shake* 
.speare's verse and examines why they Med to be wedded to the 
tMt In perf ormancfi. 

Chapter V, *The Questicii of the 'Shakespearean Style* of 
Acltog,* re*examlnes the search that was conducted tn an at* 
teaapl to dstermine the BUaabethan styte of acting. It also shows 
bow ^etyte* has been confused with ^styllaatlon* and bow Shake* 
\ mated an 'Illusion ot reality.' 
Ftaaltyt 'Embodying Shakespeare^s Texts In Performance/ 
how the oral Interpreter must bring aU into focus 
: Me rehearsal and performance process. Two related 
worrtos>»«of 'acting^ and of 'communication*'-— are considered. 
Oemmuaicatlon involves the audimce, who become part of the 
e mb o diment process^ and it will be seen how they may help 
as well as hinder the interpreter in the fulfillment of his goal: 
TP •bseomo'^ Shakespeare's texto in performance. 



A STUDY, FOR OHAL IKTBRPRBTATIONi OF 8ELBCTBD 
90BTRY BY CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN WOMEN 

Order No. 78085M 

BIARSKALL, Kristin Unda Xrum, Ph*D. Syracuse University, 
im. 4S8pp. 

The purpoiie of thto study was twofold One purpoee was to 
lavestl^e pcrtry written contemporary American women 
as a potentlai source of material tor oral liderpretatlon. Part 
of tMs tevestlgatlon of the poetry Inv^ved finding the anawere 
to three questions; one, are i themes in women's poetry 
similar, or te there divers* ' ' are the themes and sub* 
Jecte dealt etth femialst*c ^re they universal enough 

to appeal to audiences of soms and attltudM; and 

three, te meat of the poc .y «ble tat performance by both 
men and women? The second purpose of the study waa to con* 
duct a critical analyste, for oral irterpretatlon, ot the poetry 
ot four contemporary American womem Ann Deagon, Lyn 
X4tsUn> Mstse Plercyi and Alice Wa^cer. 

Reading pr cedore. Chapter II surveyed the subjects, 
thesftog, and attl aides in th^ poetry of approximately 2 BO eon* 
temporary Amorican women* Chiq^ers Itt, IV, V, and VI, re* 
dpeettvety, each studied, for oral interpretation, the poetry of 
one of the four poets Ann Deagon, Alice Walkn, Marge Plerey, 
and I^ra Lltehla. The eclectic method of analysis and orltl* 
etarn ofthe body ofpoetry by each poet Involved a study often 
elements: (1) biography; (2) ideas aboM poetry; (S) sheets, 
tbemea> and attitudes; (4) types of spmakerB or personae; 
(Q poette itructures and devices; characteristic qualtttes; 
(T) Ideas about oral Interpretatton of poetry; (8) the poet te 
performance; (9) anatyste.of a poem for oral InterpretatlQn; 
and (10) evaluatton of the poetry for oral interpretatton. Con* 
eeraing the anatyaU of a poem in preparatton for Its oral la* 

' terpretation, an eclectic, twentyniuestlon method of anatyste 
wasosed» Concerning the evialuatlon of 4he poetry for oral 
iiderpretatlon, eight criteria concerning the suitability of 
poetry for oral isderpr^tttion were used. 

F^wlng sre the resutts of the study. Chapter tl revested 
that there are at least sixteen broad sut^eet areas and eighty* 
seven broad tbemeOy as well as many more sub«themes and 
attltttdes In poetry iqr contemporary American women. Aleo, 
theates identified as 'fbminlst* involved oidy five themee out 
of thetctalof elghty*seven* Concerning the questinn of whstber 
or not most of the poetry is suitable fbr peHormance by both 
men and women, the wUte variety of mblects and themes would 
provide any oral Interpreter with much material from which 
te choose. Also, in the investigation of the types of personae 
used by the poets stadied in Clusters in through VI, tt waa 
found that all four poets used between five and seven types of 
speakera or personae In their poems, Including female, male, " 
and 'neutral* peraonae. 

Concerning other results of the stucty, one of the many char* 
acteristie qualities of the poetry of the f6ur poets was found to 
be tts clarity. Also, three of the poets Deagon, Llfshin, and 
Pterey believe strongly In the oral Interpretation of poetry 
as ne^sary for hill ^'realization* of the poem. The oral Inter* 

prelfltlon ability of each of the four poeta was found to range 
firom good to excellent* Regarding the suitability of their poetry 
for oral Interpretation, It was ahown to be either good or ex* 
cellent. 

In conclusion, the study revealed that poetry by contem« 
porary American women is a rich source of literary material 
for oral interpretation. Also, the study contributed a body of 
original criticism and anatyste on four contemporary women 
poets. Finally, the oral interpreter's approach to the study of 
the poetry, which examined the poetry from many aspects, te 
an approach which could be ai^lied to the poetry of any living 
poet. 
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8TAMISLAVSXY AND SPOUN: SYNTHESIS AND B^rTENSION 

Ordw No« 7»0$S86 

MOFFITT, Dale Kdwln, Washington State Ujaversitjr, 

ma* lS4pp« Chairman: Paul C« Wadleigh 

The theories of Stanislavsky and S|;K>Un proviile significant 
avenues of access to the performance levels for which an actor 
strives. In turn, a synthesis of these theories mokes possible 
a ttiird avenue with a reach and a grasp thai neither Stanislav- 
sky nor Spolin commands reparately* Such a synttiesis, and its 
extension into a third system^ is the subject of this dissertation. 

Considerud here is Stanislavsky's development of character 
tt^vatton in terms of individual objectives. In this system 
the 8lQdent*actor learns what a character 'wants/ and acting 
the ch»/a|ter becomes ^wanting* aocording to that analysis. 
The qriti^ and its techniques are not, however, artisticaUy 
self-realiaing. The young actor can learn to analyze a role 
according to its precepts and still be unable to translate his 
ideas artistically, i*e*» to act thenu / 

Spotln's training produces a conditioned spontaneity. The 
actor receives an impulse, from whatever source, and trans* 
latos it into creative expression so rapidly that the product 
appears virtually unintellectualiaed. The product is free, open, 
creiMve^ and spontaneous. Taking place in the moment of per- 
fdnnaaee, it is defined in part by its lack of intellectual prep* 
aratton, and rehearsal, in tbit conventional sense, is antitheti- 
calteit 

In ttese terms, Stanislavsky^s system of analysis can be 
interpreted as lacking a fully effective avenue for spontaneous 
expression of the motivational understanding it achieves, while 
80olin^s system can be interpreted as lacking a structure to 
support the a; plication of its spontanei^ to the requirements 
e( formal th<!;atre* 

Clas^^Dom exploration indicates that eadi system can 
pr^wide the element lacking in the alternative system, i,e«, 
iritti? control of these ostensibly and antithetical systems is 
aehievec^ by an actor, Stanislavsky's motivational analysis re« 
selves spontaneous expression and Spolin's creative spontan- 
rtty receives an internal structure* Such a pra *tical "synthe* 
sis* ia considered as the initial step in creating a v method 
tor training the student-actor, 

Organiaation of the study conforms to the three areas im« 
pttott in the materiaL 

U Stanislavsky's system of motivational analysis is ab* 
siraoled from the complex body of his work> eliminating con* 
tradlolory statements, standardising vocabulary, and finally 
developiag a simplified statement of the system for training 
the aolor in its use* 

2, Those SpoUn exercises which classroom experiments 
have shown to develop the creative spontaneity needed to real* 
ise Stanislavsky'a motivational analysis are isolated and ar* 
ranged as a tentative system for the student-actor. 

S. These two systems, now tangible and specific, are syn* 
ttieslsed into a third system. It is the postulation of the stu^y 
that this third method moves the actor beyond a creative stale* 
male and develops his capacity for the spontaneous artistic 
expression of predetermined motivational analysis* 



CREATIVE PRAMA AS A TKACHING STRATEGV: HISTOR-^ 
ICAL REVIEW AND ()RGAN171NG FRAMEWORK 

Order No. 7900626 

RITCH. PameU Sue. Ph.O. The University of Texas at Austm, 
1978» S13pp. Supervtfiur H#»ather U Carter 

A revieu- ui thr iMstorv ui rr<»ative drama as a tiMching 
strategy revealed that creative drama has its routs in the edu- 
cational phlltjMiphies of Dewey and Mead, but owes its current 
extent of uae, philos'iphy,^ and methtidologv to Ward. The fieJd 
has experienced recent growth in courses offered at a!) levels 
of education, and numl>er of books, articles, and research 
studies. However, mi study has sought to establish an <>rga* 
nlrina framework U facilitate communication within the field 
regaifding bi»th literature and practices, and to pr.»\i1f direc* 
for future r*'*^earch. 



An organizing framifwork for creative drania as a teaching 
strategy was proposed, resulting in suggested organizational 
schemes for the literature and practices of the field and hy- 
potheses to guide further research* The vertical axis of the 
tramework lists Sharpham*s (1976) pre-drama, lyric drama, 
and human drama categories, which reflect the form of the 
drama activity. The horizontal axis lists !the major categories 
of BtoTin et al*, (195ft) Taxonomy of the cognitive domain, 
KrtunwoM et al., (1964) Taxonomy of the affective domain, and 
Htr\ w^'s (1972) Taxonomy of the Psychomotor Domain^ all of 
wh>h describe intended student behaviors* The implications of 
each Oi the major classifications for the field of creative drama 
are described ^ 

The framework is applied to 214 randomly selected ac- 
tivities from ten books, sbc American published since 1970 and 
four British. The results of the application of the framework 
were analysed by frequency distribution of objectives among 
cells as well as by trends between cells established liy objec« 
tives that were classified into more than one domain* This 
analysis indicated that the majority of activities samQled were 
of a beginning, or pre •drama n^ure, and were concerned with 
comprehension or reinforcememsof previously acquired knowU 
edge. Few objectives were locatM^hat deal with high level 
desired affective behaviors* Relatively few activities were 
eligible for classification as human dr^a, or within the higher 
categories of the cognitive domain* An^nalysis of trends be- 
tween domains of the horizontal axis indicates a strong link 
between the cc^nitive and psychomotor domains, particularly 
between 2.00 Comprehension (cognitive) and^.OO Non-Dis- 
cursive Movement (psychomotor)* \ 

Conclusions reached from this sample tndlca^d that the 
literature in the field is primarily concerned with^re-drama 
activities designed to reinforce previous knowledg^vsnd use 
aesthetic with a suggested organizational scheme fordhe lit- 
erature and practices in the field, and conceptual hypotheses 
to guide further research. Conclusions of the study inchide 
suggestions for further development of human drama actit^^ 
ties to facilitate learning at the higher levels of both the co^ 
nltive and affective domains. ^ \ 



DRAMA IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM: A TEACHER'S 
DISCOVERY OF DRAMATIC PLAY Order No* 7903C60 

TROUT, Lawana Hooper, f , .D. Northwestern University, 1979(, 
299pp. Director: Wallace \V, Douglas | 

This study examines dramatic play as a prelude to drama 
and describes ways children's language unfolds through play. 
Eminent teachers agree that drama emerges from dramatic 
play» but they fall to document children's classroom language 
as they move from play to druma. To discover relationships 
among dramatic play, language, and drama» the author recorded 
play /drama sessions of fourth parade children in Millwood School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma* Later, she Juxtaposed these expert^ 
ences with the theorle and practices of British and American 
dramatists. 

These authorities developed programs in which they claimed 
to encfourage children's ''n-uurai growth, but each of them im* 
posed adult standards and Interpretations on students' behavior. 
In his Laboratory S*-hcc;l, iuhn Dewey, who described play as 
children's ''most latural avenut^ for expression/ established a 
social envirctiment in which they imitated adult occupations and 
historical events. Since teachers selected topics and controlled 
the structure of imitative play, students* choices were almost 
negligible* Winifred Ward, founder of the creative dramatics 
movement, emphasized informal drama for enriching children's 
"naturar interests, but she also advised teachers to select 
stories and to plan each lesson carefully* Teachers as critics 
in structured classrooms were not sensitive to students* ability 
to create free-^form plots and characters. 

Dewey and Ward shaped the conception of drama for the first 
half of this century. In 1966, memLers of the Dartmouth Anglo- 
Americari Conference on the Teaching of Rngllslt defined a 'new" 
drama as the matrix for the study of English. Two years later, 
James Moffett elaborated Dartmouth principles in his student 
centered language arts curriculum. Hut Moffett*s sequential 
stages neglected dramatic play as children's original, private 
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•raiM tor buiguagQ exptrlmnts. Analysing classroom aeeounls 
fai gtomsatary Emdish from 1996 to 1977* the author found that 
IlirtWHnrt^ roeommsndations had little Infiuisncs on drama prac- 

ttSM. 

to tts 1970*S9 drama has an ambiguous and somowhat prs- 
. satlMS imition; in an age of accountability ^ empirical stuAes 
aHM^ to ^uanttfy^ and thereby Justify, drama in elemenUry 
ej jprteola^ One example is the research of Sara Smilansky, 
^ "ifesug ge^ an elaborate system for teaching children to play 
more eOeetlvely for school success. To assess drama^s effect 
en leanittgt other evaluators direct and test students' responses* 

b ceolrast to these statistical ^nnroaches, Dorothy Heath* 
cote has drwloped humanistic drama that urges students to 
ereete unlqiue and poiverf ul scenes* After studying with Ms* 
BtatlMtmt la Bngtand, the author used this renowned teacher 
as m model until she discovered that Ma* Heathcote's methods 
also easft compelling influences on iday motifs* 

la her Millwood classroom^ the author gradually chaUengsd 
aaf adaH Intervention In even her own* Rowly becoming 
CM oi tte circle ol players^ she recorded children's dialogue 
and wrote Invraaalonistic; accounts which yielded the following 
cenelosloas: 1) the child's ego creates a personal play style 
wjhlsh determines his or her use of language and movement; 
IV^Mtdren have unique interpretations of stories, movies, and 
evMte» sad they can best identify with their Images of these 
ph inBfTitf i* ; S) substituting words (or reality, children use their 
^liijrtfWff and literary forms in jdiay/drama that teachers often 
sanriy for them in drama; 4) teachers who impose systematic 
dTMsa bsiore children can integrate it with their play may in* 
terisfe with studente* 'natural* dramatic development; and 
9) ehlldren who move with an adult from dramatic play to drama 
will use language differently, and probably more effectively, 
tt|b thossr who have not had this option* 

n te impossible for adulte to define how play looks to a 
CMld, bi* they may learn about language and play from the only 
ftflaUe source, the child himself* 
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Meatal imagery Is that sensory experience that occurs in 
an bkttvldual without the presence of the stimulus conditions 
that usually produce such experiences* Because readers re* 
port mental image experiences in response to literary texts, 
the rde of mental imagery in the understanding and experi- 
ence of literature is of Interest to oral Interpretation theorists* 

The purpose of this study is to examine oral interpretatloa 
theory cODcemlng the nature and function of the reader^s men* 
tal Imagery in his performance of literature in Ught of recent 
peychdoglcal search on imagery^ To accomplish this pur- 
pose, Oe study reviews that psychological research which con- 
Arms, extends, or contradicts oral interpretation theory of the 
way readers respond to verlxil stimuli and how mental images 
toflosAce their further cognitive, affective, and kinesthetic re- 
tptmtf Sq The study does not attempt to present a thorou^ re- 
view or evahiation of the large body of theory and research 
en Imagery In psychology since 1960« Rather, it concentrates 
m the psychcdoglcal studies which use a verbal stimulus to 
aeUeve an image response In subjects* 

The study consists of three chapters which examine orat 
Merpretatlon theory In view of the psychological research and 
^w some implications for the performance of literature* The 
dmpter topics Inchtde menUl imagery as a mediator of the lit- 
erary text, the effects of menUl imagery, and the character- 
istics d mental Imagery* Each chapter consists of four parts: 
(a) an examination of oral interpretation theory on that topic, 
0^) % review of the psychological research and evidence on the 
tc^, (e) a discussion of the relevance of the research to oral 
imerpretatlon theory, and (d) a dl cusslon of possible Impll- 
catlcas lor performance* 



